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An Address Delivered by the ‘Bishop. of Buffalo at the 
Banquet of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, 
in Buffalo, March 16, 1921 ; 


R. TOASTMASTER, Distinguished Guests, Deat 
Friendly Sons, as I look out over this remarkable 
gathering sitting at this festive board on the eve of St. 
Patrick’s Day, my first duty as it ‘presents itself to me; 
is to congratulate those who have so successfully ar- 
ranged this very pleasing celebration. To have brought 
together so many men of eminent position, so many men 
of talent, so many men of influence not only in our be- 
loved city but in the nation itself, is an achievement which 
testifies not only to'the ability and efficiency of your’ com- 
mittee, but to something else besides. I doubt if ‘any 
other committee of our fellow-citizens could bring to- 
gether so much of oratory, so much of brilliancy, so‘much 
of wit, so much of what is best and most respected in 
our city, to celebrate any recurring national or civic oc- 
casion. What is the secret of your success?” Shall we 
lay it to the fact that you are sons of St. Patrick endowed 
with the persuasiveness which you, no doubt, possess; 
even though you never visited ‘the village of Blarney or 
performed there the rite for which that shrine is so 
famous? I prefer to think that it is not so much because 
you are sons of St. Patrick as because you are friendly 
sons of St. Patrick that you have achieved so notable-a 
social and civic success, and crowned it all by ‘bringing 
here the distinguished legislator and ‘patriot’ who is the 
chief speaker of the evening. tt Tt 
Friendliness is not an exclusively American virtue ; yet, 
in a sense, it is an American virtue. Conditions ‘were 
such here that men were obliged to be friendly 'in order - 
to live. They had to work together, they ‘had to help 
one another, they had to bear with one another’s faults, 
to tolerate differences of opinion, to be lenient towards 
one another’s mistakes and shortcomings in order to join 
heart and hand in the gigantic task of building up this 
great country from the materials which God had given: 
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Without. friendly co-operation we could never have 
achieved national unity nor attained success in great en- 
terprises which require the combined action of many 
hands, of many minds, of many hearts. Yes, friendliness 
is a form of Christian charity and patriotic sentiment 
which has flourished in this our America, and wherever 
and whenever the spirit of friendliness wanes, there true 
Americanism is wanting, there a foreign, not an Amer- 
ican force is at work, there the enemy is undermining 
not only our happiness but also our prosperity. And I 
say this, fully conscious of its application. I say it as 
representative of a group of American citizens, I mean 
American Catholics, who, with the single exception of 
our Jewish fellow-citizens, have, in times and places felt 
the lack of friendliness more than any others—I say, as 
one who has given much thought to the subject, that what- 
ever unfriendliness we have experienced is not American 
in its origin and source, but is distinctly foreign in its 
inspiration and often in its organization. But to name 
that source, to describe that origin and show up that 
organization here tonight at this pleasant banquet board 
would be an act of unfriendliness of which I do not wish 
to be guilty. "Se 
And while I am on the question of friendliness, allow 
me to formulate a generalization that may startle some 
of you. The Gael has never persecuted. It might be 
unfriendly to state who has. But the Gael has not. 
Neither when he is in the majority, as in the South of 
Ireland, nor when he is in the minority in the larger 
‘group, but locally influential, as here i: certain districts 
in America. It is not my habit to defy. But I do defy 
anyone to cite an instance in which the Irish group has, 
‘to put it mildly, failed to recognize the rights of those 
who differ. If the Irishman stands for his rights, that 
is his prerogative. But if he has consideration for the 
tights of others, as he has, that is his chief title to a 
hearty welcome into American citizenship. The Latin 
may persecute: perhaps he has; the Teuton may perse- 
cute: he has; the Slav may persecute: he does; the Anglo- 
Saxon may persecute: he most certainly does. But the 
Celt: where has he ever used his power to the abridg- 
ment of the freedom of others? 
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THe SymsBot or HoLinEss AND PATRIOTISM 


In friendliness, then, we meet here to celebrate the 
glories of Ireland’s Patron Saint. And I would call your 
attention at once to a singular fact. No other saint today 
is the symbol at once of sanctity and patriotism, of re- 
ligion and love of country. Time was, indeed, when the 
Catholic Faith meant more for official France than it 
does, alas, today, and “God and St. Denis” was the war 
cry of the fighting sons of France. Time was when in 
England religion was more concrete, more picturesque, 
more real a factor in public life, and “St. George and 
Merry England” inspired the stalwart Saxon or Norman. 
Patriotism will always find inspiration in religion. But 
it is only where there is unanimity and uniformity in re- 
ligion that any one hero can be singled out as typifying 
the faith and the fealty, the sanctity and the civic fervor 
that a people aspire to. It is one of the evil consequences 
of fragmentation and sectarianism that the patriotism of a 
country divided into sects must seek inspiration in ab- 
stract, cold, disembodied principles and not in the warm, 
pulsating personality of a man. 

Such a man was St. Patrick. A churchman, an apostle, 
a saint, but thoroughly human. History, indeed, is chary 
of detail, and presents us a saint of the more or less con- 
ventional type, but legend, which is the common people’s 
storehouse of historic lore, is full of pleasant and per- 
sonal and thoroughly human traits. His tenderness was 
that of a child, his strength was that of a giant. His 
kindness was soft as the gentlest Irish rain; his anger 
was of the fierceness of a tropical thunderstorm. As 
the people thought of him and think of him he was, 
indeed, human. He could hate what was worthy of hate, 
as he could love what was deserving of love. He could 
pray like an angel from heaven, but he could curse like 
one who borrowed from the vocabulary of hell itself. 
So the people thought and think, and so they will ever 
think of him. Of course, he loved Ireland. And how 
could he help loving it? He loved its people and its 
customs, its hills and valleys and streams, and the four 
seas that hemmed it in. He loved,even what was good 
in its paganism, and was lenient towards pagan customs, 4 
wise man that he was, when he baptized them, so to speak, 4 

and turned them to Christian uses. He loved the chil- 
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dren of the Gael, and they returned his love to such an 
extent that without a single martyrdom the whole island 
put on the yoke of Christ and took Patrick for its leader 
and its ideal in all that relates to God and country. 

And so, in all friendliness, the Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick invite us tonight to honor this patriotic Saint, 
the Apostle of the Emerald Isle. In the spirit of friend- 
liness they extend to those who are not here tonight the 
plea for a clearer understanding of our feelings and our 
_ convictions at this crucial moment in the history of the 
Ireland of St. Patrick. Like all other human beings we 
dislike to be misunderstood, we resent misrepresentation, 
we cry out against calumny. We are friendly, and we 
court friendliness. We are Americans, as true, as loyal, 
as ready for sacrifice in our country’s cause as any other. 
We sue for no favor, when we ask not to be misunder- 
stood. Our feeling for Ireland does us no dishonor as 
Americans. Rather do we think that in making that 
feeling articulate at this moment we are playing the part 
of true Americans. The mainspring of our activities is 
love for Ireland, it is true, but the regulating factor in 


all we say and do is America, the country of our single- 
minded allegiance and undivided fealty. 


_TRELAND’s APPEAL. 


To do less than we are doing for Ireland would be 
inconsistent, ungrateful and unwise. Were we to close 
our hearts to the appeal of Ireland today we should be 
false to the best traditions of America. The same ideals 
that inspired the struggling colonies from 1776.to 1783 
inspired Ireland from Easter of 1916 to the present mo- 
ment. I had rather not emphasize the fact, though it 
is a fact, that the foe is the same. For I am concerned 
with principles and ideals, not with political personalities, 
so to speak. The Irish patriot of today is dealing with 
the same set of terms as the American patriot of 1776. 
He ‘cries Out against the same grievances, imperialism, 
coercion, absentecism, economic exploitation, unjust sub- 
jection of the proletariat multitude to the chosen aristo- 
cratic few. He is making the same claim, namely, to set 
up his own sovereignty, unfettered and unlimited. Nay, 
his claim is stronger, as it is the claim of a unified na- 
tionality, whereas ours was that of a colony founded by 
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Britain, governed by Britain, and until then acquiescent 
as to Britain’s contentions of sovereignty. Whereas the 
situation of Ireland is that of a distinct nation which 
never in more than 700 years has acknowledged the right 
of Britain to govern it, and in every generation of that 
long lapse of centuries has accentuated its protest by un- 
dergoing imprisonment and death itself as a means of 
protest. : 

And note that the parallel is made still more perfect 
by the fact that then, as now, a liberal party in England 
is in conflict with the dominant Tory party. Chatham 
and Burke, like Asquith and the Labor party today, en- 
tered eloquent and emphatic protest against the policy of 
the existing government. It was Chatham who, in the 
legislative halls of Westminster exclaimed: “If I were 
an American, as I am an Englishman, and a foreign troop 
were landed in my country, I would never lay down my 
‘arms, never, never, never” Were the days of the grand 
style and the fine spirit of English liberalism not so 
long gone and forgotten, could we not imagine an English 
liberal of today declaring with equal force and vehemence 
that were he an Irishman, as he is an Englishman, while 
a Black and Tan is loose on the soil of Ireland, he would 
never lay down his arms, never, never, never. And the 
official cant of Tory England then was the same as that 
of Tory England today. The Boston Tea Party was 
“a lawless raid, an outburst of anarchy.” The “embattled 
farmers” of Lexington were a murder gang, and, Ameri- 
cans, please note that Lexington was as plain a case of 
“ambuscade” as any that occurs today in Ireland: the 
New Englanders picked off the red coats from behind 
stone walls, just as the Irish volunteers pick off the Black 
and Tans. Washington and his army were a band of 
rebels, outlaws, plunderers, the victims of radical terror- 
ism and extremist propaganda. Jefferson was a radical 
agitator, Paul Jones an irresponsible barbarian pirate. 


THE PARALLEL WITH ’76. 


And the parallel extends farther. The means used today 
to suppress republicanism in Ireland were used then to 
repress republicanism in America. To which side, then; 
should our sentiments turn in the struggle of Ireland 
for freedom? On which side should our approval be? 
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If Ireland is wrong now, we were wrong in 1776; if we 
_ were right then, then Ireland is right now. If we rejoice 
in the victory that America achieved against so great 
odds, then it is natural for us, as Americans, to hope and 
pray that Ireland may win her fight against odds. im- 
measurably greater. Loyalty to our own heroes of the 
Revolution, appreciation of their achievements and their 
sacrifices, above all, consistency in our own political 
thinking compel us to open our hearts and to yield sym- 
pathy, approval and support to a band of heroes engaged 
in death-grips with the same tyranny that we overthrew, 
and pledged, when God gives them victory, to establish 
the political institutions which we love and cherish and 
under which we have been happy and prosperous. No, 
if any Americans are inconsistent, it is not we American 
citizens of Irish race and blood who in thought and in 
feeling day by day, learning the news from Ireland, live 
over again the heroic days of our own past and renew 
in our hearts the ideals for which the founders of this 
Republic fought and suffered. 

Not only would it be inconsistent in us to do otherwise 
than we are doing; it would be ungrateful as well. When 
we were in the death throes of our struggle for freedom, 
Ireland did not withhold her sympathy, her .approval. or 
her assistance in men and money. It is now, happily, an 
oft-told tale how the Irish people—not its corrupt Par- 
liament—received the news of the battle of Lexington, 
how, in the words of the historian Lecky, “they regarded 
the American cause as their own,” how they fought un- 
der Washington, and how he esteemed their assistance, 
how, in the hour of financial stress the Irish of Phila- 
delphia made a notable contribution in money to the 
American catise, how an Englishman, Lord Mountjoy, 
was forced to exclaim, “America was lost by Irish emi- 
grants.” 


America’s Dest oF GRATITUDE. 


I know attempts have been made to blur the record, 
but it stands there today for any fair-minded student of 
history to read. George Washington freely and. gener- 
ously acknowledged this debt; Thomas Jefferson, John 
Adams, Andrew Jackson, Martin Van Buren, James K. 
Polk, James Buchanan and so on down the century, pa- 
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triotic Americans expressed in sympathetic tone their 
understanding of Ireland’s claim and their full apprecia- 
tion of Ireland’s heroic struggle. Can we, without in- 
gratitude, do otherwise? Can we afford to forget what. 
we owe to a nation that was a friend in our hour of need? 
As we cannot forget the land from which we or our fore- 
fathers brought to this country a rich inheritance of soul 
and mind and sturdy body, so can we not forget the rock 
from which we as Americans are hewn, the political rock 
quarried out so largely by Irish hands and by their help 
shaped into that Columbia that typifies our freedom. 
There is no meaner fault than ingratitude, there is no 
trait of character more contemptible, there is no more 
shameful indictment against a man or a nation than the 
forgetfulness of benefits received. We claim that we are 
sustaining the American tradition of gratitude when in 
Ireland’s hour of need we pour forth our sympathy and 
our treasure, not unmindful of the day when we pleaded 
not in vain to lovers of freedom in the Emerald Isle. 
And, as it would be inconsistent and ungrateful, so 
would it be unwise for us as Americans to refuse to give 
voice today to our sympathy with Ireland. Our most 
cherished possession is our liberty, our dearest tradition 
is American love of freedom, our proudest boast is that 
we stand before the world as the friend of peoples every- 
where struggling for emancipation. We canonized our 
own patriotic heroes, we taught our children to cherish 
their memory, we proclaimed -our love of freedom from 
the platform and embodied it in our foreign policy. But 
are we not in danger of losing this pre-eminence among 
nations? How can we love freedom ourselves and be 
indifferent to a struggle such as is taking place in Ire- 
land? Can we still honor our heroic dead and be drawn 
into the condemnation of those who like them and. in the 
same circumstances, are giving their lives for freedom? 
And what is more serious, can we approve imperialism 
abroad without taking it to our hearts at home? Can 
we approve what is done by Britain in Ireland today 
without the risk of falling from our high estate as a lib- 
erty-loving nation? It is a serious and a solemn thought 
that the love of liberty may be lost. It is easy to pass 
from toleration to adoption of a lower ideal, and it would 
be sad fate indeed if America should fall so low as to 
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play towards the Philippines or Haiti or some other na- 
tion the part Britain has played towards Ireland. If 
such a fate is to be avoided, we must not take the first 
step towards it, and the first step would be indifference 
towards a struggle for freedom which we cannot ignore, 
to which we cannot shut our eyes, which we must ac- 
knowledge at least as a tragedy brought home to us day 
by day. 


Our RicuTt To PROTEST. 


Now I am no statesman, and refuse to tread on grounds 
that are marked off as politics. I see difficulties in the 
path of those who are responsible for our national and 
international policies. But as an American citizen I 
have the right, as you have the right, to agitate, within 
the law, to use propaganda, within the iaw, to proclaim in 
the spirit of American respect for freedom my thoughts 
and my feelings in regard to Ireland, when I am con- 
vinced that those- thoughts and feelings are in harmony 
with the best traditions of this country. We are asking 
no man to break any law of this country, we are asking 
no man to go against the interests of this country, we are 
asking no official of this country to violate his oath of 
office and put another country before his own. We 
agitate in the open, we argue with all fair-minded men to 
win their approval, we hold our meetings in public, we 
do no lobbying with legislature or congress except in such 
open diseussion at legislative hearings as the law allows 
us; our thoughts, our words, our deeds are in the open, 
and we invite the good-will of our fellow-citizens. 

I began by speaking of friendliness, and in the spirit 
of friendliness I conclude. For those who do not think 
as we do, we have no word of disapproval. We want 
their friendship, we desire their continued faith in us, we 
should be sorry to lose whafever confidence and respect 
we have merited as their fellow-citizens. In explaining 
why we think we are in the right we desire to put no 
man in the wrong. We are far from thinking that our 
Americanism is better than theirs, but they must not 
blame us if we believe that it is just as good. We of 
Trish blood and race, and some of us of Irish birth, have 
proved it by every practical test, we have proved it in 
the most trying times. Our Americanism is literally 
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thrice-tried in the crucible of .war, and proved genuine 
day by day in the less conspicuous trials of times of peace. 
In friendliness, then, should our fellow-citizens view 
without prejudice our love for mother Ireland in her 
hour of national martyrdom. To America we give all 
that we are and all that we have. And it is out of our 
Americanism, so to speak, that we draw the share which 
we give to Ireland today without diminishing the source. 


DEATH OR VICTORY. 


Ireland is fighting and Ireland is praying today, as 
never before. She is fighting her last battle; for it is 
now most assuredly, death or victory. And victory it 
must be. For men are more important in war than muni- 
tions, will-power is better than material resources, the 
desire to suffer is more potent than the power of the 
tyrant. Men, women, and little children have suffered, 
but the weakest as well as the strongest is determined to 
die rather than yield, and the youngest as well as the 
oldest is wise in the wisdom of single-minded devotion. 
With God in their hearts and the love of liberty in their 
souls, fighting a desperate fight, not counting the cost, 
they cannot fail to win through and attain the God-given 
tight for which they are struggling. Our hearts go out 
to them, American hearts that love liberty too. To their 
prayers we join ours that the night of suffering may 
end soon and the day of freedom quickly dawn. When 
it does the whole world will do justice to their heroism 
and admire their sacrifice. The whole world will admire, 
unless I am mistaken, their prudent and wise use of 
freedom. The whole world will rejoice. But we espe- 
cially who know the history of Ireland, its century-old 
martyrdom, its series of broken promises and hopes thrust 
down in bloodshed, we who know how datk and how 
long the night of suffering has been will welcome the 
rising of the sun of freedom over a sister Republic across 
the water. A new Ireland will have, I hope, our ad- 
miration, our sympathetic interest, our friendship. She 
can have these in larger measure, according as she 
deserves them. But our love in larger measure she can- 
not have. For such is the heart of the Gael: 
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“Wert thou all that I wish thee, great, glorious and free, 
First flower of the earth and first gem of the sea, 

I might hail thee with prouder and happier brow— 

But, oh, could I love thee more dearly than now!” 


The Church and the Italian Renaissance 
Tuomas O’Haaan, Litt.D. 


‘THE most complex period in all history is that of the 
Italian Renaissance. It is misinterpreted because it 
is complex. In dealing with its origin and development, 
writers forget that the seeds of the Italian Renaissance had 
been cast into the soil long centuries before these seeds 
blossomed into Renaissance flower and fruitage. 

Speaking in general terms, we may regard the Re- 
naissance as denoting that transition from the medieval to 
the modern world which took place during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, but which, in different countries, be- 
gan to make itself felt at different dates and under differ- 
ent aspects determined by differences either of race or 
geographical position or the existing state of civilization. 

One thing the student must note, and that is that “the 
growth of civilization is as gradual and imperceptible as 
that of an oak tree: it does not suddenly pass from night 
to day, nor even from light to twilight. Even in these 
early days of the twentieth century, separated as we are 
from what is called the Renaissance not only by three cen- 
turies but by the great upheaval of the French Revolution, 
we are in some things still in mid-Renaissance’; can it even 
be said that we have wholly put off medievalism? It is not 
many years ago since Matthew Arnold spoke of Oxford 
as the last stronghold of medievalism. 

It is well to bear in mind, too, that a series of world 
events of greatest import to civilization mark the period of 
the Italian Renaissance. These are: the invention of print- 
ing, 1440; fall of Constantinople, 1453; conquest of Gra- 
nada, 1492; discovery of America, 1492; invasion of Italy 
by Charles VIII, 1494, and the Diet of Worms, 1494. 

Here let us warn the student against the generally ac- 
cepted opinion that the movement known as the Re- 
naissance in Italy, the literary manifestation of which is 
humanism, was entirely hostile to Rome and that the at- 
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titude of the Popes was at all times unfriendly to the 
humanists. On the contrary, the Italian Renaissance in its 
origin and scope was not directed against the Church nor 
were the Popes unfriendly or hostile to those who repre- 
sented the humanistic movement. Let us not forget, in 
support of this contention, that Boccaccio was three times 
ambassador from the Florentine Court to the Papal Court 
and was always well received there. All Popes from Bene-_ 
dict XII to Gregory XI showed Petrach great favor, and 
Clement VI delivered the great poet from pecuniary em- 
barrassment. 

It is true that the Popes differed in their attitude towards 
the Renaissance and its promoters, yet it is surely an at- 
tempt to prove too much to charge the Popes with condon- 
ing every form of literary immorality on the part of the 
humanists, and at the same time condemning the books of 
the humanists to be burned publicly, as contra bonos mores 
as George Havens Putnam has done in “The Making of 
Books in the Middle Ages.” 

Again, there were factors at work, bringing about ‘the 
Italian Renaissance, of which little note is made by the 
ordinary historian of this period. There are also two 
phases of the Italian Renaissance which must not be con- 
fused: the revival of learning and the development of art. 

It is quite correct, it is true, to credit to the Greek world 
of thought and the influence of Greek art and literature the 
marvelous impulse given to Renaissance scholarship and 
art in Italy during the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. But we should remember that the fall of Con- 
stantinople in 1453, while giving a fresh impetus to the 
work of collecting’Greek manuscripts and bringing a fresh 
supply of scholars to Italy, was by no means the primary 
cause of the Italian Renaissance. 


Tue Cause oF THE RENAISSANCE 


The true cause of the Italian Renaissance lay much 
deeper than all this. It had been growing through the pre- 
ceding centuries and gathering force. Nor can any his- 
torian very well put his finger on any one fact, factor or 
event and say: “This was the real cause of the Italian 
Renaissance,” The world of thought and free inquiry had 
extended its boundaries. This came with the broadening 
process of the mind. This spirit of free inquiry existed, 
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not despite scholasticism, but largely because of it. In- 
deed, it existed before scholasticism found full concrete 
form in the “Summa” of St. Thomas Aquinas. The 
Church never formally condemned free inquiry either in 
the world of philosophy or science. What the Church did, 
was to condemn what she, as the depositary of Divine 
truth, regarded as false in the world of dogmatic and 
moral teaching. In fulfilling her Divine commission, the 
Church does the very same thing today. 

As a proof that free inquiry existed long before the 
period set down as the full-ripening of the Italian Re- 
naissance—that is between 1450 and 1525—we have but to 
refer to Abelard, Roger Bacon, Dante and Petrarch. In 
these four, representing four distinct periods of scholar- 
ship and thought, we find the spirit of free inquiry. But 
it may be objected, the first of these, Abelard, incurred the 
condemnation of Rome. This is true. After being con- 
fronted at the Council of Sens, by St. Bernard, the teach- 
ing of Abelard was condemned, though, through the good 
offices of the Abbot of Cluny, Abelard became reconciled 
to St. Bernard and died, we understand, in the bosom of 
the Church. ' 

It should not be forgotten here that the right of free in- 
quiry and the right to uphold what is morally false are 
two distinct things. The Church, too, permits the ‘very 
fullest criticism. What critic could be more scathing in 
his denunciation of Papal abuses or what he regarded as 
abuses, than the poet Dante? Yet his sublime trilogy, the 
“Divine Comedy,” in which Pope and prelate, personae non 
gratae to this terrible medieval hater and singer of the 
most inspired and Divine song of the world, are lashed 
a consigned to the Circles of Hell, was never put on the 

ndex. 


“FREE INQUIRY’ IN THE MippLE AGES 


Touching the question of free inquiry and criticism in 
the Middle Ages, Dean Church, the well-known Anglican 
divine and Dantean scholar, writes: 


It is confusing the feeling of the Middle Ages with our 
own, to convert every fierce attack on the Popes into an 
anticipation of Luther. Strong language of this sort was 
far too commonplace to be so significant. When the Middle 
Ages complained, they did so with 2 full-voiced and clam- 
orous rhetoric which greedily seized on every topic of vili- 
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fication within its reach. It was far less singular and far 
less bold to criticize ecclesiastical authorities than is often 
supposed: but it by no means implied unsettled faith or a 
revolutionary design. 

In a similar strain, James Russell Lowell, the well- 
known American poet and critic, writes: “We protest 
against the parochial criticism which would deprave Dante 
to a mere partisan, which sees in him a Luther before his 
time and would clap the bonnet rouge upon his heavenly 
muse.” 

Let us add to these the opinion of the late Dr. Moore, 
the eminent Dantean scholar of Oxford. Dr. Moore says: 

It may be declared at once that there is not the very 
smallest ground for claiming Dante as a “Reformer before 
the Reformation.” There is no trace in his writings of doubt 
or dissatisfaction respecting any part of the teaching of the 
Church in matters of doctrines authoritatively laid down. 
He would have probably considered any such feeling as 
most presumptuous and, indeed, as little short of blasphe- 
mous. A great deal has been written about his supposed 
defense of the right of private judgment, of his alleged sym- 
pathy with free-thinking or with philosophic doubt. Of this 
also it appears to me that no evidence can be found. There 
seems, on the contrary, every reason to believe him to have 
been a firm, faithful and devoted son of the Church without 
any misgiving as to her teaching or as to her indefeasible 
right to teach. 

Yet despite these eminent witnesses to fact and truth, a 
Rev. Mr. Owen, an Anglican divine, has published a book 
bearing the title “Skeptics of the Italian Renaissance,” in 
which he includes with Machiavelli, Boccaccio and others, 
the names of Dante and Petrarch. 

Now,- when we turn to the “Standard Dictionary,” we 
find “skeptic” defined as agnostic, atheist, deist, disbe- 
liever, free-thinker and infidel and its antonym believer 
and Christian. No further comment is needed here. 

The. fact is, as Ozanam has justly remarked, Protestant- 
ism had felt the need of creating for itself some sort of 
genealogy which would link it with the age of the Apostles. 
For this purpose its promoters went about stirring up the 
dry bones of every cemetery and of every ruin; interro- 
gating the dead and the institutions that had fallen ; making 
for themselves a family of the heretics of every age; seek- 
ing out the most audacious innovators of the Middle Ages 
in order to claim their paternity. It was enough that a 
few bitter words should have fallen from the pen of a cele- 
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brated man on the abuses of his contemporaries, to secure 
him admission into the catalogue of those so-called wit- 
nesses of the truth. 

But what we are particularly concerned with here, is the 
relation of the Catholic Church to the Renaissance move- 
ment in Italy and a consideration of the conditions which 
made possible its advancement on the pagan and immoral 
side. 


Tue Cuurcn’s PARTIAL VICTORY 


First, let me say with W. S. Lilly in his “Renaissance 
Types,” that “The victory of Christianity over paganism 
in Italy was superficial. Great saints, great doctors, great 
Popes arose in that country. But Christianity never so 
thoroughly penetrated the masses and the common life as 
it did in regions which it won from barbarism. It is not 
too much to say that Italy was the least distinctively 
Christian part of Christendom. The old deities were never 
quite superseded there; a popular cultus was still paid to 
them.” This opinion of Lilly is supported by so able a 
critic as Ozanam, who in his study of Dante and scholastic 
philosophy has this to say : “Dante has been reproached for 
his mythology of the ‘Inferno.’ But Dante followed the 
spirit, the taste, the preoccupations of the men of his time. 
So far from being pedantic in this respect, he is popular. 
He obeys a people which still believes in all these things: 
in the secret virtue hidden in the statue of Mars, in the 
geese of the Capitol, in the ancilia. The ancient gods have 
merely changed form. They have become demons, fallen 
angels, but they are always there; and the poet mentions 
them because he believes in them. The Middle Ages are 
full of the remains of paganism.” 

So much for the character of the soil into which the 
seed of the Italian Renaissance had been cast. And here 
the question arises: Why men who had been face to face 
with a classical Renaissance in the ninth and twelfth cen- 
turies had not then been paganized or made skeptics? The 
reply is obvious. In the first place, political and social con- 
ditions in Italy in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
produced, at least among Italians of the higher classes, a 
psychological and moral state singularly appropriate to the 
comprehension and reception of the lessons of antiquity. 
Secondly, at the beginning of the fourteenth century all 
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connection was broken between the two great universal 
powers of the Middle Ages—the Empire and the Papacy. 
The Empire fell in 1250 and the Papacy went into exile in 
1305. . 

Furthermore, in the Italy of the fourteenth century there 
was not a single legitimate power. Take, for instance, the 
types of the tyrants in Italy in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries: the Viscontis, the Sforzas and the Medicis. 
Not one of them possessed a legitimate title to sovereignty. 
As a consequence of this, the Christian land fell into con- 
tempt. After trampling the Church under foot all their 
lives, as a writer tells us, most of these triumphant adven- 
turers died laughing at her excommunications. 


Tue Cuurcn’s TRIALS 


Then again, we know that the prestige of the Church had 
been weakened by nearly 200 years of exile and schism, 
though it is far from the truth to say that the Church bore 
no spiritual fruit during her seventy years of Babylonish 
Captivity. Historians mho hold that the Church was but a 
mere appanage of the French crown during these seventy 
years, are the very ones who severely attack a Pope Hilde- 
brand, because, in his desire to purify and restore the 
Church to its proper place in Germany, that great Pontiff 
forced the Emperor of Germany to go to Canossa; The 
truth of the matter is that the great mission work of the 
Church was carried on vigorously a great part of the time 
that the Popes were in exile at Avignon. 

More than that, one of the greatest factors in creating a 
need and taste for the study of Greek was the effort put 
forth by the Popes of Avignon to unite the Eastern and 
Western Churches. Because of this, there was frequent ex- 
change of Greek manuscripts between Avignon and Con- 
stantinople. This too was long before Chrysoloras: occu- 
pied a chair of Greek at Florence, or the fall of Coristan- 
tinople directed the minds and footsteps of Greek scholars 
towards the shores of Italy. ° 

It is true, as Mgr. Baudrillart, Rector of the Catholic 
Institute at Paris and member of the French Academy, 
says: 


The long exile of the Popes at Avignon had led, almost 
fatally, to the Great Schism with its scandalous rivalry of 
Popes, to withdrawals of obedience and the tendency of 
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the national Churches to rule themselves under the jeal- 
ous supervision of the heads of States, to the enfeebling and 
disorganizing of the Hierarchy; the Papacy being in dis- 
pute, was terribly undermined, and the general disorder 
of Christendom was further aggravated by war and pub- 
lic calamities. 

Monsignor Baudrillart discusses in what particulars the 
Renaissance is opposed to Christianity, and asks: “Is it in 
the return to classical letters? No. Is it in the return to 
the cult of form and beauty? Again, No. Is it in the re- 
turn to nature? No, not even in that. It was in the return 
to the spirit of pagan antiquity.” 


Tue HuMANISTS’ VAINGLORY 


The two besetting sins of the humanists were pride and 
vainglory, and the monks rather than the secular. clergy 
were the special object of their attacks, for the monks rep- 
resented in their lives humility and voluntary abasement. 
The humanists glorified riches; the monks took a vow of 
poverty. The humanists, in fine, justified sensual pleas- 
ure, while the monks mortified their flesh with penance and 
charity. Yet it is frequently these humanists whose judg- 
ments are cited by our modern historians as to the charac- 
ter of the medieval cloister. 

Because of their knowledge and talent, these humanists 
of the Italian Renaissance enjoyed many privileges. A\l- 
though laymen and married, they spoke in the churches. 
They would pronounce the panegyric of a saint or the 
funeral oration of some distinguished person; they would 
even deliver'a marriage sermon and sometimes preach at 
the first Mass of some ecclesiastical friend. It may readily 
be understood, then, what a large place the Renaissance 
scholar filled even in the economy and life of the Church. 
He became, too, the teacher of princes and lords, and of the 
most eminent citizens of the different towns, and thus, as 
Monsignor Baudrillart points out, there was formed a new 
and particularly powerful class of disciples of the ancient 
culture. 

Nor must we forget the place which humanists filled as 
Papal Secretaries. Of these, the two Secretaries of Pope 
Leo X, Pietro Bembo and Giacomo Sadolet, became per- 
haps the most illustrious among their fellows. 

It now remains for us to consider the attitude of the 
Church towards the Renaissance movement. It is but a 
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truism, known to every impartial and honest historian, that 
from the very earliest centuries the Church has been the 
generous patron of learning. Not only has she at all times 
held aloft the torch é6f learning, but she has been the 
founder through the centuries of the chief medieval seats 
of learning, granting them Pontifical charters of recogni- 
tion, and bestowing recognifién and honor upon their: most 
illustrious scholars. 

The Church has ever recognized that every genuine ad- 
vance of knowledge is itself an advantage to religion, in- 
asmuch as truth, science and art are alike daughters of 
heaven. Because of this, the attitude of the Church has 
been ever sympathetic and cooperative with every intel- 
lectual movement. Because of this, the movement in Italy 
known as the Renaissance, as long as it was not injurious 
to faith and morals, received the support of the Church. 
Indeed, some of the Popes, such as Nicholas V, became 
its ardent and powerful protectors. Yet, as Pastor says: 

“To make the promotion of the Renaissance by the 
Holy See a matter of indiscriminate. reproach, be- 
trays total ignorance-of the subject. For deep and 
widespread as was the intellectual movement excited 
by the resuscitation of the antique, it involved no se- 
rious danger to Christian civilization but rather was an 
accession of new activity and energy, as long as the unity 
and purity of the Christian Faith was maintained unim- 
paired under the authority of the Church and her head. 
If in later days, in consequence of the undue influence ob- 
tained by the heathen Renaissance, a very different devel- 
opment ensued, if the intellectual wealth won by the re- 
vived study of the past was turned to evil purpose, 
Nicholas V, whose motives were of the highest and pur- 
est, cannot be held responsible. On the contrary, it is to 
the glory of the Papacy that, even in regard to the great 
Renaissance movement, it manifested that magnanimous 
and all-embracing comprehensiveness which is a portion 
of its inheritance. As long as dogma was untouched, 
Nicholas V and his like-minded successors allowed the 
movement the most ample scope; the founder of the Vati- 
can Library had no foreboding of the mischief which the 
satire of the humanists was preparing. The whole tenor 
of his pure life testifies that his words proceeded from an 
upright heart when he earnestly exhorted the Cardinals 
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assembled around his deathbed to follow the path he had 
chosen in laboring for the. welfare of the Church—‘the 
Bark of Peter which by the wonderful guidance of God has 
ever been delivered out of all storms:” 

It must be said that as regards the relation of the Popes 
to the Italian Renaissance, most confused and false ideas 
obtain. There is no doubt that some of the Popes ex- 
tended too much indulgence to the men of the Renaissance 
movement, but had the Church crushed out the humanistic 
movement, what a chapter would have been written by the 
very same pens that now criticize the Popes for their undue 
leaning and leniency to these humanists, charging the 
Church with the old calumny of crushing and strangling 
every intellectual movement among the people. 


Tue RENAISSANCE POPES 


There is no doubt that there were worldly and political 
Popes in those days of the Renaissance but, because of 
this, there is no need on the part of historians to misrepre- 
sent facts and give no credit to the successors of St. Peter 
who, wearing the tiara in stormy and difficult times when 
political and moral confusion reigned in well-nigh every 
quarter of Europe, directed the ark of Peter ’neath the 
darkest skies till it, at last, found a haven of shelter on the 
shores of better and happier and more peaceful days. Many 
historians of the Italian Renaissance go so far as to claim 
that the paganism of the Renaissance.under Pope Leo X 
reached the Papal Chair itself, and that this Pope was a 
Christian neither in morals nor doctrine. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. Leo X was of unimpeachable 
morality. Nor are there any grounds for saying that he 
lacked faith. ' 

As Monsignor Baudrillart maintains, it is the historian’s 
first duty to distinguish periods and to avoid confusing 
epochs. For instance, in the first half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, from Innocent. VIII to Nicholas V, humanism had 
as yet borne no fruit; there was merely the revival of let- 
ters. Though certain individuals were, from the begin- 
ning, of almost pagan morals and intellectual leanings, 
there were, on the other hand, many Christian humanists. 
Therefore humanism in itself cannot be blamed for the 
utter demoralization of certain of its followers. The Popes 
of this epoch can be reproached only with having shown 
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undue indulgence towards men who, outside their literary 
talent, deserved no esteem. They, perhaps, would have 
done better had they been more scrupulous. 

Yet was it not Pope Leo X, the very incarnation of the 
Renaissance, who at the Council of Lateran, in 1513, en- 
ergetically condemned all the false teaching that had crept 
into men’s minds concerning the soul, its nature and im- 
mortality ? 

Unfortunately there is a common impression that the 
dangerous tendencies of the Renaissance were not recog- 
nized by the Church. This is entirely erroneous. There 
were ever men in the Church who raised their voices 
against the deadly poison of the false humanism. The 
great Dominican preacher Giovanni Dominici, who en- 
joyed the favor of Pope Innocent VII and was raised to 
the purple by Gregory XIII, in his celebrated “Treatise on 
the Ofder and Discipline of Family Life,” written very 
early in the fifteenth century, denounces, with all the en- 
ergy of his ardent nature, “the system which lets youth 
and even childhood become heathen rather than Christian ; 
which teaches the name of Jupiter and Saturn, of Venus 
and Cybele rather than those of God the Father, the Son 
and the Holy Ghost; which poisons minds that are still 
tender and powerless, by sacrifice to the false gods and 
brings up wayward nature in the lap of unbelief.” 

What, then, is our judgment as to what was the attitude 
of the Catholic Church toward the Italian Renaissance? 
It is simply this: The Church, with Clement of Alexan- 
dria, looked upon the learning of the ancients, as far as it 
contains good, as not to be considered heathen but a gift 
of God, and she showed herself to be in the Middle Ages, 
as she shows herself to be today, the patroness of all in- 
tellectual progress, the protectress of all true culture and 
civilization. Sometimes, it is true, the Popes, in their en- 
thusiasm for the New Learning and art, overlooked or un- 
derestimated the perils which threatened the interests of 
religion from the side of_the heathen and revolutionary 
Renaissance. Nor did all the Popes of the Renaissance re- 
gard this great movement in the same light or with the 
same mind. Human vision has its degrees of certainty and 
judgment. In temporal matters, neither the Popes of the 
Middle Ages nor the Popes of modern times have claimed 
infallibility. The Italian Renaissance was of the world, 
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Only when it threatened to destroy souls, did it, or could 
it, become essentially an affair of the Church. 


Christianity and the Churches 


From the Bombay “Examiner” 


ai 9 HE war has revealed the long-suspected truth that 

the spirit of Christianity has very little to-do with 
the Churches, and has never been understood by them,” 
says the Nation. “And the proof of this is the present 
condition of the world.” 

The opening sentence of the paragraph is quite false. 
The war has not “revealed the long-suspected truth that 
the spirit of Christianity has very little to do with the 
Churches, and has never been understood by them.” What 
were more true would be the following: “The Churches 
‘have met with only a qualified success in their endeavor to 
impress the spirit of Christianity upon large masses of the 
human race.” This is true in various degrees of all the 
Churches. The reason is because Christianity sets itself 
about to regenerate fallen mankind. But fallen mankind 
is difficult material to regenerate. It is always kicking 
against the goad; and often manages to throw the traces 
off, even where it has allowed them to be put on. Wit- 
ness the centuries which it took the Church in the early 
Middle Ages to bring the barbarians of Europe under the 
yoke of Christ. The exterior form of Christianity was 
easy to impose; the adoption of worship and devotional 
observances was also easy. But to get people imbued in- 
teriorly with the spirit of Christianity, so that it should 
consistently dominate their lives and actions, was quite a 
different thing. : 

Yet by the gradual and gentle pressure of centuries, 
something of the Christian spirit came to be stamped on 
humanity. It created an atmosphere of. Christian public 
opinion, so that people in general acquired the habit of 
being shocked at the misbehavior of others, though this 
did not eliminate misbehavior from themselves in turn. 
The peculiarity of modern times is a natural conse- 
quence of this process. European consciousness and con- 
science has been molded on Christian lines, at least as 
regards the objective standard of public opinion and as 
regards public morality and national and social propriety. 








